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my hours are passed alone, because they are not passed
with the few I love, and all the rest are perfectly in-
different to me. Old people are thought to have little
affection: how is that possible, for they seem to lite com-
pany to the last ? I should as soon think of taking leave
of everybody if I was dying. Of my cotemporaries for
whom I do not care, I have seen or known enough, or too
much, and to converse with young people is like asking for
the beginning of a story of which one is never to hear the
end. With you I can never pass time enough, and alas 1 pass
very little; yoii are not, ought not to be so indifferent to
the world as I am, and as you live more out of it, why
ishoiiW Siot you keep up a little acquaintance with it ?
Your chief reason against coming is worn out by length of
time, and other circumstances are such as to dispense with
the reiteration of the grievance. It would not be expected,
and probably not desired; I dare to say the coolness is
sufficiently established.                        t '^ \

As I am in town you may expect to talk of what you
will see so much in the newspapers, the commitment of
Mr. Sayer; but it appears to me so nonsensical a business,
that I charitably conclude the ministers have some deeper
scheme in view. They can nerer have sent a man to the
Tower that they should have sent to Bedlam, if they do
not want a pretence for greater strokes; or choose to be
laughed at for this, rather than have the people find fault
with something else. However, they have brought them-
selves into such difficulties that I shall not wonder if they
are puzzled which to prefer, and as it certainly is not genius
that has led them into the scrape, it is not likely to help
them out.

Tell me what is more to my purpose, what you have
been doing. I am going to read Sterne's Letters. From
Paris I have absolutely brought nothing at all: my good
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